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to the devastating average of the Elizabethan literary hack. 
The best that can be said for it is that here and there a strength 
born of sincerity commands the reader's respect. 

Dr. Lyon feels justly confident that he has established 
the identity of "J. M." with Jervase Markham. The only 
others who have been guessed, John Marston and John Mason, 
are easily proved to have no claims upon the poem, whereas 
Markham agrees in point after point with the author's de- 
scription of himself. From hence forth the authorship should 
cease to be an open question. 

Because my opinion of The New Metamorphosis is slight, 
and in order that the reader of this review may have a taste 
of a more favorable estimate, I shall close with a paragraph 
from Dr. Lyon's critical summary: 

It gives to the student of literature a collection of stories, voluminous in 
bulk and comprehensive in theme, in which are found homely wisdom, engaging 
fun, scathing invective, generous admiration, simple devotion, and fervid 
patriotism. The manuscript, indeed, brings a new luster to the reputation of 
an interesting and attractive personality. Markham has long been regarded 
as the author of his day on rural occupations and recreations. He has given 
the student valuable information concerning the use of horses and the profession 
of the soldier. But in The Newe Metamorphosis he takes honorable place in 
another field in which he can justly claim an added appreciation. He may paint 
his canvas with a coarse brush, boldly splashing and smearing his effects; he 
may want subtlety and imagination; he may lack tenderness. Still his manly 
vigor, honest warmth, genuine appeal, and spontaneous flow of vigorous, clear 
and unstudied narrative give worth to the manuscript. The Newe Metamorpho- 
sis is of interest because it is the work of Markham; it is of value because of its 
own merits. 

Harold N. Hillebrand 

University of Illinois 



ENGLISH PHILOLOGY IN ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 
An Inaugural Lecture delivered in the Examination 
Schools on February 2, 1921, by Henry Cecil Wyld— 
Merton Professor of English Language and Literature in 
the University of Oxford. Oxford, Clarendon Press, pp. 46, 
1921. 

The matters discussed in this lecture are obviously a 
reflection of the investigations brilliantly illustrated in the 
author's work on Modern Colloquial English. They present 
not merely a criticism of the relative unproductiveness of 
English linguistic investigation but offer a variety of practical 
suggestions applicable to institutions in America. 

The lecturer, who has recently been appointed to the 
chair held for many years by the well-known Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, Professor Napier, pays at the outset a just and graceful 
tribute to his predecessor and then goes on "to consider some 
aspects" of English philology "as it now exists in English Uni- 
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versifies and to indulge in some aspirations for the future." 
He calls attention to the "astonishingly small proportion" 
of the graduates of "the English Schools of the Universities" 
that "ever are, or ever will be, heard of again in connection 
with the subject to which they devoted their lives as under- 
graduates." 

He recognizes the great worth of the achievements of Ellis 
and Morris and Sweet and Skeat, but he dwells upon the general 
lack of first-hand work in English philology in England and re- 
marks: "In such circumstances it is useless to expect a large body 
of teachers of the first quality, for .... these can only be 
found among those who are themselves investigators .... 
There is no OE. Grammar of an exhaustive character, by an 
Englishman, based on a first-hand acquaintance with the princi- 
pal texts of all the dialects.". . . The English universities "have 
not apparently inspired their students with the desire or the 
capacity to make any serious contribution to our knowledge" 
of Old English "or of the innumerable problems concerning 

it There is no complete ME. Grammar in existence 

which deals comprehensively with the phonology, inflexions, 
and syntax of all the dialects. There is not even a fairly 
complete concise account of phonology and inflexions. . . . 
There is no exhaustive bibliographical guide by an Englishman 
to ME. manuscripts, to representative texts and editions, 
and to the various monographs relating to them. There are 
two works of this kind, one of considerable size, compiled by 
Americans, and both published in Germany. . . . When we 
turn to what has been done in this country for the historical 
study of English since Chaucer, the outlook at present is even 
bleaker than that in Middle English." 

Notwithstanding the pioneer work of Ellis and Sweet, 
their investigations, declares Professor Wyld, have been 
continued almost exclusively by Continental scholars — Horn, 
Jespersen, Ekwall, Zachrisson. Modesty led him to ignore his 
own very significant work. He goes on to say: "From this brief 
survey it will appear that English Universities, for all their 
Schools of English, have not, on the whole, produced or pro- 
moted constructive work in English Philology. Sweet and 
Ellis, the great English philologists of the last age, owed 
nothing of their knowledge to their own Universities, and indeed 
received but small recognition from these. Their fame was 
and is greater abroad than in this country." This depressing 
summary the lecturer tempers somewhat by complimenting 
some of the editions by English scholars of works in Old and 
Middle English, and he especially lauds the great Oxford 
Dictionary as an achievement that "should act as a continual 
inspiration to all of us who are labouring, however humbly, 
in the field of English studies." But he regrets that in general 
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the University Schools of English have cooperated so in- 
adequately in the work. 

In this unsparing expose of the shortcomings of the English 
Universities in the study of the native tongue, I have preferred 
to allow Professor Wyld to state the case in his own words. 
The English are at times refreshingly frank in their self- 
criticism and permit themselves to utter what, if it came from 
a stranger, would be hotly resented. From this point the lecture 
proceeds to offer practical suggestions of work that might 
be attempted in the universities, and, in particular, at Ox- 
ford. 

Too much of the philological work in the English univer- 
sities hitherto has been a glorified process of cramming, but, 
says Wyld, "Is it putting it too high to say that a successful 
course of instruction is one that is felt to be a perpetual voyage 
of discovery, in which indeed the teacher is the leader, but in 
which all share? In such a scheme the dogmatic lecture plays 
but a very small part after the initial stages, and dependence 
upon the text-book wellnigh vanishes altogether. . . ." 

Thought of in this way, English Philology has indeed "an in- 
tensely human interest"; "human history, human thought and 
passion flash and tingle through every fibre of human speech. 
. . . The student should feel, very early in his studies, that he is 
not a mere passive onlooker, but is to become an active partici- 
pant in the game of discovery and inquiry. . . . When once the 
beginner understands that he too may make discoveries, 
and that to do so is vastly more interesting than to adopt an 
attitude of passive receptivity to the lore of the text-book, 
then he becomes a real student. He comes gradually to grasp 
the aims and methods of true learning." 

An essential part of the equipment for such work is obvi- 
ously what in Germany and in America is called the seminary 
library and what Professor Wyld calls a Teaching Library. "In 
this Class Library or Teaching Library, . . . the experiments, 
the first tentative efforts at independent work will be made. 
Under the direction of his teacher the student will begin 
the work of research — the solution of simple problems, the 
searching out of facts not too hard of discovery — it matters not 
whether they have been discovered before or not; the main thing 
is that the young student should carry out the operation for 
himself, and should thus put into practice the scientific methods 
in which he is being trained. . . . 

These laboratory classes should begin as soon as a candidate 
enters the English School. . . . The sooner the pupil can 
escape from leading-strings and from an atmosphere too closely 
resembling that of his Secondary School, the better use he 
will make of his time at the University. ... It is futile 
for a man who has always trusted to others for his information, 
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whether in text-books or lectures, to say suddenly, 'Go to, I 
will now carry out some research.' Unless he has learnt how 
to research. ... he will be incapable of research. He does not 
know what questions to investigate nor how to set about 
the business. Some part at least of the necessary training must, 
I think, be undergone before graduating. Failing thus, the 
period of actual production must be considerably postponed." 

In all this is much that is already familiar to teachers in 
progressive American universities, but as striking a new note 
in the routine of English university work the program outlined 
by Professor Wyld is of the highest significance. He goes on 
to suggest specific problems, mainly linguistic, not beyond the 
powers of keen young students, and points out some of the 
questions already touched upon in the History of Colloquial 
English. 

The entire address arouses high hopes for the future of 
advanced English Study at Oxford and inclines one to think 
that at the oldest of the English universities the American 
student wishing to learn philological method so as to do in- 
dependent work may most profitably stay. 

William E. Mead 

Wesleyan University 



ERRATA 



Instead of 'translations' in last line of third footnote on page 406 read 
'Translators,' and insert the words 'of the important' after 'most' in the same 
line. 

The author of "Goethe's Lyric Poems in English Translation Prior to 1860" 
wishes to call attention to the fact that her monograph was completed and, 
as a doctoral thesis, deposited in the Library of the University of Wisconsin in 
June 1913, two years before Dr. E. G. Jaeck's book appeared and that owing to 
the exigencies of the war the printing of her monograph was delayed until 
1919, with the result that the bibliography makes reference only to publications 
available up to June 1913. 



